shirt front smiled encourag- 

ingly upon his audience. 
“Now, ladies and gentle- 

men, all together, if you 


please!” 

He lifted one white-gloved hand and 
held it poised till the suspense became 
breathless and those who had broadened 
out their chests in preparation had to 


relax and start all over again. Then 
at last it came—the inevitable, the splen- 
did, worn-to-death, but still irresistible, 
melody. 

“It’s a long, long way—”" 

The stalls for the most part sat pas- 
sive and rigid, as if they did not know 
quite what was expected of them under 
these trying and unusual circumstances. 
They were as patriotic as the best, but 
when one has paid ten shillings six- 
pence for one’s seat, one assumes the 
badge of refinement, and refined people 
do not give way to emotion publicly. 
The deadheads were inclined to be 
disgusted. The dress circle gave little, 
awkward smiles and nodded their heads 
to the rhythm, just to show that they 
sympathized, but could not participate; 
the family circle hummed shame- 
facedly ; and the gallery roared. 

Albert Edward roared louder than 
any two men put together. He had a 
right to roar. He, of all men in that 
vast audience, had the most right to 
express his opinions about Tipperary 
and “the sweetest girl.” Indeed, some- 


where at the bottom of his heart, he 
rather resented the proprietary and. pat- 
ronizing attitude of the gentleman with 
the wide shirt front. What right had 
he to go mouthing the thing like that? 
Why didn’t he come out properly and 
sing it like a man—on those long 
marches through mud and rain, mile 
aftet mile to nowhere in, particular— 
just in order to get fit to go ten better 
than those blighted Huns? That’s what 
Albert Edward wanted to know. 

He glanced around the tightly packed 
circle with a cold scorn for every one 
of those ununiformed shouters. What 
business had they got to claim his song 
or a “sweetest girl’? No self-respecting 
girl ought to so much as look at any 
one of them; and if they had a spark 
of decent feeling, they’d shut up and 
slink out to the nearest recruiting depot. 
As for him, Albert Edward, he had a 
right to “Tipperary’—for he was one 
of Kitchener’s pets—and the sweetest 
girl sat at his side. 

He glanced down at her—for she 
was a little bit of a thing and he was 
sitting very straight—and caught her 
eyes shining on him. Her best Sunday= 
go-to-meeting hat with the highly~col- 
ored red roses was a little bit too much 
over one ear to be correct, but it only 
added to her look of glowing pride and 
enthusiasm. He nodded. 

“Fine, ain’t it, Liz?” 

“Fine!” 

The refrain rolled out for the last 
time. The lights went down and the 
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curtain went up, revealing the eccentric 
clowns by the program. Al- 
bert Edward leaned forward, with his 
chin buried in his arms. 

A gentle old lady on his right glanced 
surreptitiously at his nice, clean-cut pro- 
file. .She did not quite approve of music 
halls, but her son was going to-morrow 
to a vague, terrible region called “the 
front,” and if he had asked her to fly 
with him to the moon, she would have 
endeavored to develop wings in order 
to accompany him. 

Because of that same son she looked 
at Albert Edward with tender eyes. 
She wondered—after the fashion of 
gente old ladies—of what he was think- 
ing—of the vulgar clowns or of the dis- 
tant battlefields where his brothers, at 
that very moment, were meeting their 
destiny without flinching and where his 
destiny, too, awaited him? She won- 
dered about his mother and if he said 
his prayers. 

Albert Edward would have been sur- 
prised had he known of her musings. 
He would have been surprised had he 
known that any one took a personal 
interest in him. He was proud enough, 
but in a curiously impersonal sort of 
way—not of himself, but of some vast, 
tremendous thing that he had chosen to 
represent at all costs. As to his own 
reflections, they were neither of the bat- 
tlefield nor of his mother nor of any- 
thing in particular. He was watching 
the grotesque gyrations of the clowns 
with breathless interest, and only sub- 
consciously busying himself with the fu- 
ture. Rather to his own surprise, he 
turned suddenly to the girl beside him. 

“Oh, Lor’!” he said. “Don’t I wish 
I was out there now! Don’t I wish I 
could ’ave my whack at them scally- 
wags!” 

“Well, you’re goin’ to-morrow, Al- 
bert. Ain't that time enough?” 

“To-morrow!” he growled disgust- 
edly. “It'll be weeks ‘fore I get to the 
trenches. And ’oo knows?—all them 


brutes may be dead and buried by then, 
Just my luck! Why didn’t I go right 
ort?” 

His tone was repressed and bitter, 
and the girl looked away from him, 
sfaring hard at the lighted stage with 
blank eyes. 

“’Ow was I t’ know, Bert, as ‘ow 
they’d want you so bad?’ It seemed 
sort of unfair—you such a kid—and 


Kid! Garn! And if I were, ain’t 

I as good as any of them? Any Brit- 
isher is. You're a nice sort!” 

She made no answer, but her head 
drooped, and his heart melted toward 
her. 

‘Ere, don’t snivel, Liz. You know 
I don’t mean nothin’. It makes a chap 
sort o’ sour to read abart fellows comin’ 
‘ome and tellin’ ‘ow they wiped out 
’arf a dozen blokes with one ‘and, and 
me not done nothin’, But —— 
never understand.” 

“I do, Bert,” she whispered huskily. 
“I do—s’ 'elp me. I’m—I'm glad you're 
goin’.” 

“Are yer?” 

She nodded dumbly, and he stretched 
out his hand and grabbed hers and held 
it tight down on his knee. 

“You're a good sort, Liz. Don’t you 
worrit. Look at that there josser with 
the red nose standin’ on t’other chap’s 
"ead! Smart, ain’t it?” 

“Bit of orl right!” she agreed, with 
simulated enthusiasm. 

To the tender delight of the gentle 
old lady, he held Liz’s hand with an un- 
flagging zeal for the rest of the per- 
formance, only letting go for an instant 
to applaud vigorously at some facetious 
remark leveled at a much-beridiculed 
but ubiquitous individual in shining ar- 
mor, who unfortunately was not pres- 
ent. 

“Shinin’ armor!" said Albert Ed- - 
ward. “Wait till we get at ‘im! We'll 
make ‘is armor shine!” 


The girl laughed—not very steadily 
—and his grip on her hand tightened. 

“Lor’, don’t you tike it so serious, 
Liz! This ain’t a bloomin’ funeral!” 
he encouraged. 

In the interval, a “pal” in the third 
row offered him a drink, and, to the 
old lady’s grief, he didn’t mind if he 
did. But she might have trusted him. 
At the bar, Albert Edward fully re- 
tained his dignity. He drank to the 
sweetest "girl and to the “wipin’ out of 
them there blighters,” but he shied at 
the more patriotic toasts, partly because 
there was within him a curious, almost 
religious, shyness about this vast, tre- 
mendous thing that he represented, 
partly because Kitchener was “that 
down on treatin’,” and on drinks gen- 
erally. 

“Makes a fellow all sorts of a rot- 
ter,” said Albert Edward, “and to-mor- 
row I'm orf.” 

The miscellaneously clad youths 
cheered him, and what he thought of 
them was expressed tersely to Liz on 
his return. 

“Makes me sick,” he said. 

At the end of the performance, when 
the band played “God Save the King,” 
they both stood up—Albert Edward 
sternly at attention—while the objects 
of his scorn pushed past him. Albert 
E ard felt strangely sobered. As they 
came out onto the dimly lit streets, a 
newsboy with the last edition wriggled 
his way through the eddying crowd, 
shouting raucously : 

“Germans driven back with ‘eavy 
lorses!' Great victory !” 

Albert Edward bought a copy and 
carried it to the light of one of the re- 
maining lamps. Liz clung to his arm, 
trying to catch a glimpse of the head- 
lines, which he was devouring with such 
hungry eyes. 

“Bert—is it really true?” 

“O’ corse it’s true! Why, ’ere it 
is, black and white—‘Germans in full 
flight.’ ’Sides, Wotcher think? They 
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can't stand up to us! Any one’d know, 
when we came along, they’d do a scoot. 
Why, there was a chap I ’eard of in 
the Blankshires just roped in fifty of 
”em single-’anded. They came like lambs 
and were jolly glad to come. Skunks! 
We'll give em socks, though!” 

They walked on for a moment in 
silence. The girl’s head was bent, and 
once she stumbled. He looked down at 
her anxiously. 

“I say—wot’s up, old girl?” 

“I dunno—I was thinkin’ of them 
*eavy lorses.” 

“Well, they ain’t ours, are they?” 

“No-o-o. I was thinkin’—if any- 
thin’ ‘appened to you, Bert, 'ow I'd 
feel. I’d—I'd just break me ‘eart, I 
would, straight. I suppose there’s a 
girl or two over there ‘as—‘as got a 
broken ‘eart over them there lorses.” 

Albert Edward muttered impatiently: 

“Wimmings is orl alike—always 
thinkin’ of ’earts and such. ‘Oo cares 
wot 'appens to them ’Uns? They de- 
serve all they get, they do—low-down 
rotters! If you knew wot I knew——” 

He broke off, and another silence in- 
tervened. Arm in arm they passed out 
of the crowded thoroughfares into the 
quieter back streets leading eastward. 
He had “special leave” on this, his last 
night in England, and he could see her 
home. He was glad—gladder than he 
had expected to be—that the parting 
was still half an hour’s walk away. The 
early elation had passed. Something 
that was like the grip of a cold, mer- 
ciless hand tightened on his heart. The 
glamour and glitter—even the stern 
magnificence of duty—faded into the 
chill mists rising from the river. He 
drew a deep breath, trying to throw off 
that suddenly arisen specter of lone- 
liness, and with something that was 
half tenderness, half an instinctive, boy- 
ish need of human nearness, he put his 
arm around the girl and drew her close 
to him. 

“You ain't afraid, Liz?” 


“No-o-o.” 
“Wot's there to be afraid of?” he 


questioned of the darkness. “I'll come~ 


back orl right.” 

Of course he would. Things hap- 
pened to other chaps, but that was dif- 
ferent. He was different—not better 
or worse, but just different. Things— 
he covered them with vagueness— 
wouldn’t happen to him. Yet, as they 
crossed the bridge, he added: 

“And if I don’t—well, I ain’t afraid. 
I'd rather clear out that way than most 
ways. There’s some sort of good in 
it, ain’t there? You know wot it’s for. 
You quit of your own accord, like. 
Most ways you're kicked out.” 

Silence again. He was struggling 


“with his own theories of life and death. 


The girl beside him shivered. ~ 

“Cold, Liz?” 

“No, I was just thinkin’ again. 
Bert, you wouldn’t kill a dawg, would 
yer? Wotcher want t’ kill people for? 
Wot's it all abart?” 

There was a wistful pleading in her 


” yoice that reached down deep into some 


hidden, unexplored region of himself. 
In the ranks, in the barracks, he had 
not thought of such things. There it 
had all seemed simple and straightfor- 
ward. To-night it was as if his soul 
had been stripped bare and stood shiv- 
ering before the winds of bitter uncer- 
tainty. He tried to remember all he 
had read and heard—all the leading ar- 
ticles of all the evening papers, all the 
tags and catch phrases of the music 
halls, Yet, as he tried to formulate 
them into coherent reasons, they failed 
him. They did not express the vast, 
mysterious something that he obeyed. 
A glaring poster, stuck against the win- 
dow of a public house, drew his atten- 
tion—“Your King and Country Need 
You.” He jerked his thumb at it. 

“I reckon that’s abart the top and 
bottom of it,” he said gruffly. 

He knew then that he had said all 
that lay in his power. 
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The lights of the fish barrows and 
the fragrance of their wares cheered 
him. He swaggered just a little as they 
made their way through the idle crowd 
—not because of any self-importance, 
but as a kind of defense against the 
smothered ache in the region of his 
heart. As they turned into the narrow 
back street where was Liz’s home, he bit 
his lip hard. The half hour had really 
come to an end. 

They stood facing each other, close 
to the palings, and found nothing to 
say. At last, very timidly, she thrust 
something into his hand. 

“It’s. for you, Bert. I ’ad it took 
for you—speshul. A chap in the ’Igh 
Street did it—two for sixpence—and 
in me best ‘at, too!” 

He looked at the little square of card- 
board, though in the darkness he could 


see nothing. 
“By gum! Ain’t that prime? You 
look that spry, you do, Liz! I tell 


you wot—lI'll carry it ‘ere, in me inside 
pocket. It'll bring me luck, Liz——” 
He stopped short, conscious that his 
voice had grown high-pitched and wa- 
vering, and that a desperate struggle 
was going on close beside him. “Liz 
"Ere, don’t tike it like that. It 
’ad to be. It ain't nice, per’aps, but 
we've got to show them "Uns ‘ow to be- 
‘ave. And when it’s done, I'll come 
and settle down quiet and peacefullike 
—in that little ’ouse we thought of. I 
will—I promise yer. Why, Liz, them 
blokes cawn’t ‘it a ‘aystack at twenty 
yards. And when it comes to a stand- 
up fight’—he tried to laugh—“yours 
truly’ll be there first, you bet!” 

She made no answer. He put his 
arm around her shaking shoulders, 
thankful for the darkness that hid his 
face from her. The minutes were slip- 
ping past, though he clutched desper- 
ately at them. It seemed incredible 
that the end of their last day together 
had really come. - 

“Liz, we're goin’ to ‘ave fine times 
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together, we are. And you'll be that 
proud—me with me chest covered with 
medals and things——” 

He was not boasting—he scarcely 
knew what he was saying. She lifted 
her face to his. _ 

“I am proud now—I am! 
bless you, ol’ chap!” 

“'E will—don’t you worrit, "E's with 
us, right enough. That’s sure. Take 
care o’ yourself, Liz—an’—an’ Gawd 
bless you, too!” 

They clung to each other for one 
long, reckless, desperate minute. Then 
she tore herself out of his arms and 
stumbled up the steps of the drab little 
house. He heard the jarring, tortured 
sound of her sobs. 

“Liz——" 

The door slammed. The sobs were 
shut off from him. But he did not 
move. He funked the bright lights— 
the curious crowd. He stood there, 
holding to the railings, not knowing 
that she watched him with half-blinded 
eyes from the unlit window. Nor did 
he know that his own cheeks were wet. 
But presently he squared his shoulders 
and screwed up his lips and turned on 
his heel with military smartness. 


Gawd 


“It's a long, long way——" 

The first bar quavered—shook piti- 
fully. The second rang true, bravely 
confident. 

He was just twenty, and it was his 
last night in England. 


Ii. 


At first it had been no more than a 
tiny cloud—a mere speck on the hori- 
zon. A few of the older men had no- 
ticed it and shaken their heads, their 
lips significantly compressed, their eyes 
smoldering with old, half-forgotten 
fires. But the vast majority had gone 
about their work in the peaceful valley, 
and had thought more of the harvest 
and the long winter to come than of 
the rumors that the gendarme had 
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brought to the bierstube of the village — 
gasthaus. 

Magda Lanle knew nothing about it 
at all. She did not often go down in 
the valley—indeed, only on Sundays, 
when she put on her big Black Forest 
hat with the red pompoms and her best 
embroidered dress, under which her 
white-stockinged ankles twinkled al- 
luringly. In the solemnly simple little 
church, she took her place among the” 
women and peeped shyly across at big 
Fritz in the first row of the men—very 
tall and splendid with his red waistcoat 
and knee breeches. He was quite the 
handsomest man in all the country 
round—anybody could see that—and he 
was Magda’s husband. 

They lived up on the mountainside, 
in a thatched-roof cottage, which 
seemed positively to have grown out of 
the fir trees and to have its roots en- 
twined among theirs—so much was it 
part and parcel of them all. It was 
called the Schlangen-hof because an 
enormous snake had been killed there, 
and Fritz was the Schlangen-bauer, tak- 
ing his name from his home after the 
fashion of the country. As anybody 
could have told you, they were quite big 
people and very much respected. The 
Schlangen-bauers had lived in the little 
brown house on the mountainside for 
hundreds of years, and had even grown 
to a certain wealth, thanks to their 
shrewdness and honesty. 

And Magda Lanle—who had been a 
little nobody at all, a hard-working 
peasant girl in the fields—had captured 
the heart of the only son, and had. be- 
come mistress of the old Hof and the 
envy of all her fellows. She was very 
happy. In the course of time a little 
Schlangen-bauer had made his appear- 
ance, and proved to be almost as hand- 
some as his father—if such a thing 
were indeed possible. 

Little Fritz was just two years old 
when the gendarme told his story in 
the village gasthaus, and Magda was 


_-much too busy looking after him to 
worry about gendarmes and _ village 
chatter. There was such a lot to be 
done—the pigs and fowls to be fed, 
and the baking and the scrubbing and 
the preparing of the great hayloft for 
the winter store—— Really one had 
no time for gossip. Yet four days 
‘ater, as she sat peeling potatoes and 
crooning an old song to little Fritz, 

” whose restlessness knew no other cure, 
the old Schlangen-biuerin—the mother 
of big Fritz—hobbled up the narrow 
pathway that led to the house. 

Magda looked up and nodded to her. 

“Good day, mother!” 

“Good day, Magda!” The old woman 

stood leaning on her stick and watching 
the child as he rolled in the long grass. 
“T heard thee singing as I came through 
the forest,” she added. 
_ “Why should I not sing?” Magda 
asked—rather coldly, for she did ‘not 
love her mother-in-law as she should 
have done. “The sun is shining so 
brightly.” : 

“Hast thou not heard, then?” 

“What should I have heard? 
not been down into the village.” 

“Thy husband might have told thee.” 

“Fritz has been tired of late—too 
tired for idle chatter.” 

The old woman’s wrinkled face 
seemed to become more wrinkled, more 
implacable in its severity. 

“Tired? H'm—he did not wish to 
tell you, then. But now you must 
know. News has come from the towns. 
All the nations of the world have 
banded themselves together against us 
—that is what the Herr Pastor says.” 

“And who are the nations of the 
world?” asked Magda cheerfully. 

“I don’t know—the Herr Pastor said 
so many names I can’t remember. But 
they mean to destroy us. They are 
very wicked.” 

“They sound a long way off,” said 
Magda, and threw a potato skin at 
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an intruding hen. “They won’t hurt 
us.” 

The old woman shook her head 
sternly. 

“Thou art a child, Magda, and I can 
count many, many years. When I was 
younger than thou, I heard the cannon 
boom. I saw wounded men carried 
through the streets. I smelled powder. 
The groans of the dying are in my ears 
now. My father went with the first to 
drive back the barbarians from our 
land, and he was among the first to die. 
His sword and medal are hanging on 
thy wall.” 

“Yes,” Magda answered. The hand 
with the potato knife sank to her lap, 
and her clear eyes followed a ray of 
sunlight that lit up the grass with a 
fiery-green iridescence. “Yes,” she re- 
peated slowly, “but all that has passed 
and gone.” 

“It has come again,” was the fierce 
answer. “We hounded them back to 
their homes—forty-odd years ago. Now 
they have come with millions and mil- 
lions more to ravage our land and burn 
our crops and our homesteads. Thou 
wilt not sing when they come, Magda!” 

The two women looked each other in 
the face without love. 

“Fritz will protect me,” the girl an- 
swered defiantly, proudly. 

“Fritz will not be here.” 

“Not here?” 

The old Schlangen-biuerin pointed 
her crooked finger down toward the 
valley. 

“There is a notice posted on the walls 
of the schoolhouse. To-morrow no 
young man will be left in all the vil- 
lage.” 

“And Fritz?” 

“Will have gone, too,” 

Magda rose slowly to her feet. The 
potatoes rolled on the ground, and little 
Fritz pounced on the biggest and fat- 
test with a crow of joy. But she did 
not heed him. 
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“It isn’t true!” she said. “It isn’t 


true!” 

It was as if she were denying the 
existence of God—so little faith had 
she in her own incredulity, so final and 
complete was the catastrophe that had 
swept down on her from the unclouded 
summer sky. The old woman pressed 
her lips tightly together over the tooth- 
less gums. 

“Fritz is my son,” she said; “my 
flesh and blood. Do you think I climbed 
the mountain to tell lies about him? He 
is going—as a man must. Do not make 
it hard for him, Magda Lanle. And 
take care of that.” She pointed to the 
child. “Maybe he is all the accursed 
robbers will leave us.” 

She turned haltingly, and went down 
the winding path that led through 
meadow and forest to the valley. 
Magda watched her till she had disap- 
peared, then bent down and gathered 
up the potatoes. For they were to 
make big Fritz’s supper—his last, per- 
haps, under the old thatched roof. But 
this she did not really believe. 

She caught little Fritz close to her 
heart. 

“It isn’t true!” she muttered. “It 
isn’t true! It can’t be, for who would 
gather in the harvest?” 

It seemed such a reasonable, unan- 
swerable question. It comforted her a 
little, and she went on peeling potatoes. 
The sunshine that had poured down on 
her smooth, gold hair faded and trav- 
eled softly up the stems of the fir trees 
till at Jast it vanished, leaving a won- 
derful purple gloom, Only in the far 
distance the sunset still glimmered like 
the smoldering embers of a world fire. 

Magda took little Fritz by the hand 
and led him through the kitchen, where 
the hams hung from the blackened raft- 
ers, awaiting their winter smoking, into 
the stube beyond. The square, low- 
roofed room was the finest in all the 
country round. Visitors—foreigners, 
artists especially—came many miles to 
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admire the oak beams, the carved table 


drawn up between the two corner win- — 


dows, the huge porcelain stove against 
which they leaned their shoulders while 
they chatted with her in their funny, 
broken German. 
laughed with them and at them! , They 
had ‘seemed nice, honest, odd sort of 
people. But now—— 

She prepared the evening meal—the 
potatoes and a little broth in a big 
wooden bow! with two wooden spoons. 
She fed little Fritz and put him to bed 


in the wooden rocking cradle, where all 


the Schlangen-bauers had slept in their 
time, and lit the lamp whose light shone 
like a beacon in the darkness for big 
Fritz’s return. Then she stood and 
waited, yielding at last to the long-re- 
pressed agony of suspense. 

She heard heavy footsteps on .the 
path, on the stairs outside. She saw 
his mighty figure in the doorway, and 
still could not move. He came slowly 
into the room, and the light fell on his 
bronzed face. How she loved his big- 
ness—his slow strength! The girls in 
the village had been so envious—— 
Now, in a blind rush of passion and 
pain, she wished that she had never 
seen him—never loved him. 

He threw his forester’s cap on the 
table. 

“The little mother has been here,” he 
said, in a voice she scarcely recognized. 
“Thou hast heard the news?” 

She nodded. 

“But it isn’t true——” 

“We go to-morrow—we of the Re- 


serve.” 
hap- 


“Fri 
ned ?' 

“A horde of savages have flung them- 
selves on us,” he said between his teeth. 
“We are going to drive them back. 
They want to destroy us. They envy 
us our fields, our crops, our homes, our 
strength. They are greedy, wicked dev- 
ils—— But we shall beat them! With 
God’s help we shall beat them!” 


What has 


Why? 


How gayly she had. 


ciate. 
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“But thou——” She faltered, and 


_ then, choking back with the stoicism of 
‘her race the-first outburst of personal 


agony: “But they were here only this 
spring—English people. They sat here 
and talked with me—they played with 

= Fritz. They were not cruel or wicked 
—they could not have been.” 

~He brought his clenched fist down on 
the table with a crash. 

“They are traitors and cowards!” he 
blazed. “They came here to spy on us 
— = Well, now they need spy no 
more. Now they shall know what we 
are, and that we shall fight like men.” 
He stopped, drawing a deep breath. 
“Come!” he said curtly. “Let us eat. 
Of what use are words?” 

They sat down, but after the man’s 
muttered blessing both remained indif- 
ferent to the food whose steam rose 
fragrantly between them. Big Fritz 
played idly with his spoon, his head 
resting on his hand, his brows knitted ; 
and from time to time disjointed sen- 
tences broke from his compressed lips. 

“L am to rejoin my regiment—the 
One Hundred and Sixtieth. Karl 
Busch is with me. We shall fight side 
by side. In afew days we shall be in 
France—and then in England. Some 
of us will not get so far—that does not 
matter. God will take care of us,” 

“But the harvest!” she broke in des- 
perately. “Who shall bring in the har- 
vest ?” 

It was her last hope—her last trench 
of defense. He looked up at her. 

“Thou shalt,” he said. 

“I—alone?” 

“It is thy duty,” he returned sternly. 
He got up and stood, a towering 
shadow, against the light. “If anything 
happens to me,” he said, “thou wilt 
work alone so that the Hof shall come 
to our son, as my father gave it to 
me. Our son must not suffer.” 

“No,” she answered dully. 

She watched him as he moyed across 
the room and took down the old sword 


they or we done? 


hanging on the wall. Something was 
astir in her—a savage, unreasoning 
spirit of revolt, the instinetive defiance 
of a lioness who sees her mate threat- 
ened by a deadly enemy.- As he came 
back to the light, examining the rusty 
blade, she moved suddenly close up to 
him and laid her-hand on his arm. 

“Thou wilt kill men, Fritz—good 
men with wives and little children, And 
men will try to kill thee. What have 
It cannot be right 
to kill 2 

“It must be,” he retorted. “The em- 
peror has called. It is for our father- 
land. We don’t need any other rea- 
son.” 

“Could it not be wrong——” 

“It is for the fatherland,” he re- 
peated stolidly. “See, this was my 
grandfather's sword. It has French 
blood on its blade. My grandfather did 
not question. His name is carved on 
the village monument. One day an- 
other monument will be built there to 
those who have fallen, and if my name 
is there, thou wilt be proud and my son 
will be proud——” 

She cried out in anguished protest, 
and her voice aroused the sleeping child. 
His drowsy, indignant wail silenced 
them. They looked at each other, and 
the man’s face changed. Its robust, al- 
most aggressive energy broke up, re- 
vealing the sternly hidden peasant soul 
crushed in the grip of a terrible home- 
sickness. 

“Come!” he said harshly. “It is late. 
The child must sleep—and we, too, for 
to-morrow- - 

He ‘took down the’ great, old Bible 
from the niche between the windows, 
and laid it open on the table. His wife 
sat down beside him, her hands clasped 
before her. She was calm now, braced 
by his faith, still more by the revelation 
of his pain. He fumbled with the pages, 
and at last his rough, broken voice fell 
on the silence: 
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lish will run when they see our bayo= | 


“‘The Lord our God be with~us, as 
He was with our fathers——’” He 


looked up. “Yes, that’s sure,” he said. 
“God will go with us. We need fear 
nothing.” 


“And I will bring in the harvest,” 
she whispered. “I will keep the Hof 
for thee till thou returnest. I will be 
brave. Because it is for the fatherland 
and thee. God will help me, too.” 

He nodded, but he did not answer. 
She realized suddenly that he could not, 
and in an instant she was on her knees 
beside him. He turned to her, then, 
without a word—like a broken-hearted 
boy—and buried his face on her shoul- 
der. 


The sun shone gloriously. With a 
joyous blare of trumpets, the village 
band poured out from the church and 
over the bridge. And behind them came 
the young men—a gay-colored column, 
peasants from all the country round, 
sturdy, bronze-faced sons of the moun- 
tains, gorgeous in their native best, the 
colored ribbons of their old regiments 
streaming from their shoulders. 

On the morning air the church organ 
droned out in solemn exultation an 
old Lutheran hymn. 

Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott— 

Magda stood in the front rank of the 
women at the side of the old Schlangen- 
béuerin. She held little Fritz in her 
arms, and, as the stream flowed past, 
he held himself upright and waved his 
little hands and screamed loudly and 
joyfully. 

A sudden word of command—a rum- 
ble of drums—a halt—and there was 
big Fritz standing almost beside her. 
They looked at each other and smiled. 
The tears and anguish of the night 
were gone. There was faith and hope 
in that swift exchange. 

“Thou must not be afraid,” he said 
quickly, “The pastor has told us how 
bad men are always cowards. The Eng- 


nets. God keep thee!” 
“God keep thee!” she answered. 
Another’ roll. of drums—a sudden 


hush—a new commanti—and then the — 


crash of the band, a full-throated, tri- 


umphant roar of voices, and the sharp ~ 


beat of marching feet. 


“Lieb Vaterland, magst ruhig sein, 
Es hiitet dich die Wacht am Rhein!” 


Magda turned to the woman beside | 


her, and for that instant, at least, they 
loved each other. 

“T am proud and glad that he has 
gone,” she said. 

“I would to God I had more sons to 
go,” the old Schlangen-biuerin an- 
swered her. 


Ill. 


Albert Edward thought that a nice, 
clean bullet through a vital part of his 
anatomy would be a joke by compar- 
ison. For fourteen days and fourteen 
nights he had sat on his heels in a pool 
of water which at night froze around 
his ankles and in the daytime soaked 
him to the bone. The only change pos- 
sible was to stand upright, but this was 
not considered a healthy occupation“on 
account of other gentlemen sitting in 
similar pools a few hundred yards 
ahead—gentlemen whose aim had 
proved disconcertingly accurate. 

Occasionally Albert Edward peeped 
at them over the edge of “the horse 
trough,” as his salubrious place of resi- 
dence had been nicknamed, and caught 
a glimpse of a spiked helmet well within 
range. At such moments it was an ex- 
citing race between the owner and Al- 
bert Edward as to who should get in 
the first shot. Twice Albert Edward 
fancied he had got home, and once a 
bullet went neatly through his own cap, 
Albert Edward waved that article of 
apparel on the end of his rifle to reg- 
ister a miss. It was with such little 
amenities as these that le kept himself 
alive and human. 


It must be confessed that he did not 
look human. He had come into the 
“trough” young and vigorous and 
spruce, as only a dandy English soldier 
can be, and now he looked like a wild, 
haggard old man of the woods—caked 
from head to foot in mud, his eyes 
bloodshot and sunken, his chin covered 
with an ugly stubble. At first he had 
been talkative, punctuating his rifle 
practice at the expense of the opposite 
gentleman with good-humored cockney ; 
now he had become reticent. When 
food came his way, he grunted as a 
sign of satisfaction—no more. 

In truth, things did not bear much 
talking about. He and his regiment 
had been a fortnight’s voyage through 
a never-ending inferno of monotonous 
butchery, with only the glimpse of a 
helmet to make the enemy's existence 
a living actuality. Men fell to the right 
and left—shattered beyond recognition. 
At night the sky was illuminated with a 
hellish briltiancy, and from one mo- 
ment to another it was not possible to 
tell on whom the bloody hand of de- 
struction would fall next. Yet there 
they had sat in the freezing pools, in- 
active, helpless, waiting for deliverance, 
even if that deliverance were death at 
the bayonet’s point. 

They grumbled when they had the 
energy—but when it was rumored that 
they were to be relieved, the language 
that ran down the length of the trough 
positively warmed the water to a com- 
fortable temperature. In the intervals 
of killing and being killed they had 
sung, and the gentlemen of the opposi- 
tion had responded with gusto. In the 
first week, they actually learned each 
other’s songs, though without words; 
but after that the silence became grim 
and terrible, broken only by the 
dreaded thunder of bursting shells and 
the intermittent crack of the rifles. 

“Tf we could only get at ’em!” Al- 
-bert Edward lamented. “Man to man, 
we'd wipe ’em out. It’s this ‘ere pot- 
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ting at one another that ain’t fair to us. 
It’s just machines against machines. 
But you wait, though——” And he 
shook his fist in the direction of the 
spiked helmets. 

That was on the Tuesday, On Wed- 
nesday a change came. They knew that 
something had happened or was about 
to happen. They felt it in their bones 
—in their stiff, aching muscles. Extra 
rations were served out, and the little 
lieutenant crouched at Albert Edward’s 
side was smiling to himself “as though 
’e were goin’ to ‘ave the treat of ‘is 
bloomin’ young life,” as Albert Ed- 
ward expressed it. 

Then, in the late afternoon, just as 
the dreaded specter of night began to 
creep up along the gray horizon, the 
order came. They answered as if they 
had been waiting only an hour or two, 
with the promptitude and agility of un- 


~wearied strength, their numb fingers 


growing supple as they fixed bayonets. 

“Now, men!” the little lieutenant 
shouted. “Now!” 

“Hurrah!” croaked Albert Edward, 
who had lost his voice and could not 
cheer. 

Then he was up and out of the 
trough and running like a madman. 
From that moment he lost all knowl- 
edge of time and space—all personal 
consciousness. The little lieutenant, 
sprinting ahead, went down with a 
groan, and Albert ‘Edward jumped his 
body as if it had been an obstacle in a 
school race. And he had been fond of 
the little lieutenant. The man on his 
right stumbled and reeled in his stride 
and even pushed blindly in front of 
Albert Edward, who jolted him angrily 
to one side. He saw then that the 
man’s face had been blotted out with 
blood, but the sight caused him to feel 
neither pity nor horror. 

There was indeed only one feeling 
of which he was sure—the grim need 
to come to grips at last—to make good 
those nights and days of patience and 
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endurance, to enforce payment for that 
“scrap of paper,” for all the horrors of 
burned homesteads and innocent suffer- 
ing. He, Albert Edward, who wouldn’t 
have hurt a dog, howled with rage as 
he, with twenty others, reached the en- 
emy’s intrenchments and found them 
empty. A long jump—a_ desperate 
scramble—then up and on again. 

There was no word of command, or 
they never heard it. In the devilish 
din of cannon and rifle, all minor sounds 
were swept away, and each man fought 
for himself. They raced forward—and 
still there was no enemy. Then some- 
thing happened. What it was exactly 
Albert Edward never knew—but it was 
as if a new and deeper hell pit had 
yawned at his feet. From in front and 
from either flank a sheet of flame 
rushed down upon them. 

His companions melted away from 
Albert Edward. At the time he won- 
dered angrily where they had gone to, 
and it was only afterward that he un- 
derstood, All'that was certain was his 
isolation. Death shrieked in his ear 
and burned his cheek with its hot 
breath, but he never winced or knew 
fear. He even tried to twist his dry 
lips to a whistle as he stood there won- 
dering “wot the devil a chap ort t’ do.” 

Then he caught sight of the shat- 
tered walls of a deserted building to his 
left, and ducked his head and bolted 
for it. If he got there alive, ’e’d give 
‘em a taste of 'ell before ’e cleared out, 
was his one coherent thought. And 
the gods were with him, for he passed 
through the storm of lead unscathed: 
The door of the little farmhouse was 
locked, but he battered in the frame- 
work of one of the windows with the 
butt end of his rifle and sprang through, 
Then a growl of triumph broke from 
his lips. For the enemy was there, 
awaiting him. 

For a space of time that seemed in- 
terminable, but was in reality less than 
an instant, the two men staretl at 


each other—then simultaneously fired. 
Neither waited to see the result. The 
distance between them was bridged at 
one bound, and they were at each 
other’s throats, driving their knuckles 
into each other’s flesh with the savage 
lust to kill of famished wolves. 

Albert Edward had been the quicker 
of the two, but he was also the younger 
and lighter built, and the momentary 
advantage was lost. So violent was the 
first impact that they seemed scarcely 
to move—then Albert Edward stumbled 
and they reeled backward and forward 
across the little room, knocking over 
chairs and banging against the wooden 
table. Albert Edward was gasping for 
breath, and a black veil. flicked with 
red began to drop before his eyes. But 
he clung on gamely, swearing and curs- 
ing between clenched teeth while the 
blood drummed in his ears and the ter- 
rible hands at his throat tightened. 

Then, like an inspiration, an old 
memory flashed back to his bursting 
brain, He acted on it instinctively - 
with all his remaining strength—and 
suddenly, miraculously, it was done. 
Like a great oak smitten by lightning, 
the giant tottered, relaxed his grip, and 
fell, striking his head against the cor- 
ner of the table. Albert Edward, re- 
leased from the deadly pressure, stag- 
gered. For the moment he could 
neither see nor think, but gradually the 
film cleared from his eyes, and he wiped 
the blood from his mouth with the back 
of his hand. 

“That was a near go!” he said. 

He lurched unsteadily back to the 
fallen enemy and stared at him, his 
arms akimbo. In the first moment of 
sheer animal triumph, the devil and all 
his legions waged war in the soul of 
Albert Edward. He wanted to kick 
the unconscious figure—and -then, in- 
stead, he dropped weakly to his knees, 
and laid a cautious hand on the man’s 
chest. bs 

“Ain't done for, any’ow,” he mut- 
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_ tered. “And not a bad-lookin’ chap, 
either—if ’e ‘ad a wash. My word, 
that’s a nasty knock you gave dois 
~ Mr. 'Un!” 

A new feeling was awike in the 
breast of Albert Edward. It was so 
unexpected that he ceased to hear the 
roar of battle without, or even to be 
pleased with his own victory against 
superior forces. He knelt there and 
fought with it. He knew it to be un- 
reasonable, womanish, silly, and yet it 
was stronger than he. It was akin to 
pity—it was almost regret. And pres- 
ently he put his arm under the man’s 
shoulders, and, dragging him across the 
room, propped him gently against the 
wall. 

“You'll be a bit more comfy like 
that,” he muttered shamefacedly. 

The man’s eyes opened. They rested 
on the little cockney’s face with dull 
noncomprehension, and then blazed 
into consciousness. He made an effort 
to drag himself up, but was pushed 
back with a firm hand. 

“It ain’t no good, cocky. Besides, 
you'll not be fit for another scrap—not 
for a week or two. I nearly killed you, 
you know.” He chuckled. “My, that 
was a set-to! No funk abart you, ol” 
chap. But you weren't up to that leg 
hook of mine. Lucky I remembered it 
——” He stopped-short, having caught 
a glimpse of his companion’s face. 
“Ere, I say, you look pretty bad. ’Ave 
a drink?” 

He hunted around for his water bot- 
tle, and made the discovery that a bullet 
had passed clean through it. “One of 
your chaps,” he remarked, without ran- 
cor. “We shall ‘ave to do without.” 

Up to this point the Schlangen-bauer 
had not opened his mouth. Now he be- 
gan to talk, and Albert Edward listened 
politely, acknowledging the information 
delivered with a regretful shake of the 
head. 

“It’s no use, ol’ chap. You've got 
to talk sense if you want us to come to 


x 


a hunderstanding. Wot are you point- 
ing at, any’ow ?” 

Following the indication of the un- 
steady hand, he glanced down, and sud- 
denly a deadly faintness laid hold of 
him. For some minutes he had been 
subconsciously aware of some change 
in himself, and had fought it down; 
but now the sight of blood pouring 
from, the midst of the mire that caked 
his shoulder broke down his resistance. 
“You did ‘it me, after all, then——” 
he muttered. 

After that, forgetfulness and silence 
closed down upon him. He did not 
know how long it lasted, but when at 
length it lifted, the dusk had begun to 
creep into their strange refuge, and 
lurid flashes of light shot across the 
shadows, Albert Edward lay on his 
back, his head pillowed on a great- 
coat. His tunic had been cut open, 
and kindly, not unskillful, hands had 
plugged and bandaged his wound. He 
looked up into the bronzed, bearded 
face of his enemy. 

“’Ere, are you a bloomin’ Red Cross 
chap?” he asked feebly. “I ortn't to 
‘ave ‘it yer if you are—but you ain’t 
got a badge on. And you've got a nasty 
jab yourself over your ‘ead. Got any 
more of that tying-up stuff?” 

He dragged himself to his knees. He 
was still faint and weak, but that cu- 
rious, amazing something working at 
the bottom of his inarticulate soul gave 
him strength. He found a length of 
lint bandage on the floor, and began to 
wind it slowly and with great difficulty 
about the German’s bleeding head. The 
Schlangen-bauer submitted without 
protest, and then the two men sat back 
side by side, their shoulders against the 
wall, listening to the roar of cannon, 
fighting their own battle of pain and 
weakness in stoic silence. 

A flash from a bomb bursting closer 
to them than the rest filled the room 
with a lurid glare, and suddenly the 
Schlangen-bauer bent forward and 


dems fut 
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And we've all got ’earts, every one of 


picked up something from the floor. 
It was a piece of bent and battered 
cardboard. Albert Edward snatched it 
out of his hand. = 

“Why, if that ain’t Liz!” he said. 
“Must ‘ave dropped out of me pocket. 
A nice mess it’s in! She guv it me 
when we said good-by. ’Ere, you can 
‘ave a look. She's got ’er best ‘at on, 
Ain’t she prime?” 

The German appeared to understand, 
for he nodded his big, blond head and 
said something that Albert Edward 
took to express approbation. 

“Yes, you're right there, cocky. Fust 
rate, that’s wot she is. A real pal. 
Plucky as they make ’em. When I get 
back, we’re goin’ to be spliced right orf. 
Now, you ’aven't got a girl like that, 
‘ave you?” 

The question was again obvious. The 
Schlangen-bauer nodded vigorously, 
and, locking his arms together, rocked 
softly backward and forward. Albert 
Edward’s eyes opened wide. 

“And a kid, too? Ain’t that prime? 
D'you know, I never thought of you 
chaps like that, some’ow? But it’s like 
wot Liz says—you aren’t orl bad. Got 
a photo of them?” 

He gesticulated to illustrate his mean- 
ing, and the Schlangen-bauer fumbled 
in his tunic. Albert Edward held out 
a grimy hand for another scrap of card- 
board very like his own. 

“I say! And colored, too! Wot'’s 
that get-up—fancy dress? ’Ere, you 
aren’t the crown prince, are you?” He 
chuckled weakly at his own little joke. 
“Fine little chap, that, of yours, and 
she’s orl right, too. You can’t expect 
me to think she’s up to Liz, can yer? 
But she’s orl right. I’m glad I didn’t 
kill you, cocky, and I’m jolly glad you 
didn’t kill me.” He paused a moment, 
his eyes fixed thoughtfully ahead. “It's 
like wot Liz says,” he went on. “You 
chaps ‘ave got girls, too—and it'll abart 
break their ’earts if you don’t get ‘ome 
to that*there sausage land of yours. 


us. That’s wot Liz said. Wimming 
‘ave got a lot of ‘orse sense if you 


‘ard enough for it.” 
He was silent. The darkness about 


them had deepened, and the roar of 


‘ battle rolled away in the distance. The 
German bent forward over his com- | 
monplace little photograph, his face~ 
hidden by his hand, and muttered ‘to — 


himself, repeating one name with a 
dazed, piteous persistency. And he had 
not run away when Albert Edward had 
appeared. Albert Edward laid a hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Don’t you tike on abart it like that,” 
he“said gently. “You'll go back to ’er, 
orl right, you will really. I dunno ’oo’s 
’oose prisoner, but any’ow you're safe 
as nuts with me, and I feel pretty safe 
with you, cocky. ‘ow anxious 


we were to kill each other, ain’t it?” 


And now I wouldn’t ‘urt a ’air of your 
"ead. S’ ’elp me Gawd I wouldn't!” 

He held out his hand, and it was 
taken in a grip that made him wince. 
Then the Schlangen-bauer seemed to 
remember something. He felt eagerly 
in his pocket, and drew out two small, 
battered objects which he held out in 
the palm of his hand. 

Albert Edward gasped. 

“Why, they're smokes! If that ain’t 
just wot I was thinkin’ of at that very 
moment! ’Ere—no, I can’t tike it, ol’ 
man. You'll want them yourself, 
Well, if you put it like that—I don’t 
mind if I do.” 

Matches were produced from the 
gray-green tunic, and a minute later, 
with sighs and grunts of satisfaction, 
Albert Edward was drawing in the fra- 
grance of a cheap German cigarette, 
The pain was forgotten. He was very 
happy. 

“Ain’t this a bit of orl right?” he 
asked. “Ain't been so comfy for 
weeks. You're a nice old ’Un, that’s 
wot you are—a real, good sort. If 
you'd 'ad a bit of luck, you'd ‘ave been 
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English. But I suppose you're ’appy 
enough as you are, with your sausage 
land. Wot’s it you chaps sing? 
‘Deutschland oober allus’?” 

The Schlangen-bauer drew a deep, 
startled breath of recognition, and Al- 
bert Edward nodded. 

“Well, I don’t bear you no grudge 
for feelin’ that way. I expect it’s the 
same with us orl. We've got a queer 
likin’ for the place we was born in, 
sort of, and we fight for it. That’s 
abart the top and bottem of the ‘ole 
thing, ain’t it?” He drew closer, shiv- 
ering. “Ain't it cold, though? I 
teckon we aren’t either of us much 
the better for our scrap. Lor’, ’ow 
your poor ‘ead must be achin’! My 
shoulder’s just ’ell.” 

The Schlangen-bauer unrolled the 
overcoat that had served as Albert Ed- 
ward’s pillow, and wrapped it about 
their shoulders. The night crept on, 
and now there was not even a burst- 
ing shell to lighten their darkness. 
Their cigarettes burned themselves out. 
They huddled closer to each other, 
and presently Albert Edward’s head 
droo; 


“I believe I’m goin’ to ‘ave me first 
good night——” he muttered. “I don’t 
seem to ’ave slept for years——” 

The Schlangen-bauer murmured 
something, and now the strange lan- 
guage sounded soothing and gentle. He 
put his arm around the little cockney 
so that the unconscious head rested on 
his shoulder, and held him with the ten- 

. derness of a brother. 
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It was thus the English Red Cross 
patrol found them the next morning. 
They formed a curious tableau, and the 
doctor in charge grunted and then 
prodded Albert Edward gently in the 
ribs. 

“Now then,” he said. 
devil are you doing?” 

Albert Edward opened his 
stretched himself, and groaned. 

“I dunno. I’m wounded. Wot ’ap- 
pened yesterday? ‘Oo beat 'oo?” 

“We made them quit in the end, but 
it was pretty tough work. You're about 
the last man left of your regiment.” 

“Well, that’s a comfort for the’ old 
country, ain’t it?” said Albert Edward. 

“Is that chap your prisoner ?” 

Albert Edward looked around weakly 
at the man beside him. The Schlangen- 
bauer was awake now, and his face 
was gray with pain and sternly re- 
pressed dread. Albert Edward grinned 
at him. 

“CE is and ’e ain’t. There ‘ave been 
moments when I've been ‘is prisoner 
and wiser werser. ‘Ere, cocky, don't 
you look like that. It’s the luck of 
war. It might just as well ‘ave been 
your chaps. And these won’t 'urt you 
—not if I know it.” He looked up at 
the doctor, and through the wild dis- 
array and overgrowth of the fighting 
man there shone a pure, unconscious 
humanity. “When you bring them 


“What the 


eyes, 


there corpse bearers along, you'll go 
gentle with ‘im, won’t you?” he asked. 
“Cause ’e’s my pal.” 


